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have arisen as here suggested from the eggs laid by the hybrid 
workers the fewness of such individuals in comparison with the 
large number of pure males is explained. On the other hand 
the apparently well established view that drones come from un- 
fertilized eggs does not exclude the possibility that fertilized 
eggs might also under certain exceptional conditions produce 
males. 

T. H. Morgan. 

THE UPHOLDING OP DARWIN 

Poulton and Plate on Evolution. — The boundary lines of political 
geography are supposed to have no influence in determining scien- 
tific beliefs. In science one is cosmopolite. But hedged in by a 
nation's boundaries is a people of one blood, men of a common 
genealogy, and hence of some identity of hereditary endowment. 
It may not be so easy, therefore, for an Englishman to be French 
in scientific tenets as he may imagine. The coincidence that the 
majority of conspicuous English biologists, such men as Wallace, 
Galton, Lankester, Archdall Reid, Edward Poulton and others, 
hold so strongly to the natural selection dogma, and, except for 
the German founder of the school, are the most outspoken up- 
holders of neo-Darwinism, may be indeed more than a coincidence. 
It may be unconscious scientific patriotism. And so in France, 
there is no question of the strong leaning of present-day French 
biology toward Lamarckism. How much more pitiful, in the 
light of this fact, let us add, seem the neglect and contempt of 
the great French evolutionist in his lifetime by his Gallic 
colleagues! But he has now his reward. Scientific patriotism 
is bringing his name and his teaching to be the glory of French 
biology. 

I would not press my theory too hard. As Weismann is the 
founder of neo-Darwinism the Germans ought to be neo-Dar- 
winists, but they mostly are not; and as Haeckel is a monist, 
they ought mostly to be anti-dualists, but again they mostly 
are not. Also, as America is more Anglo-Saxon than Latin, 
we ought to lie more Darwinian than Lamarckian, but we are 
not. So my theory, like many another of even greater plausi- 
bility, but ill stands hard wear. Even in England there are men 
who see other factors in evolution than natural selection, and 
to tell the truth these men in the minority are after all the truer 
upholders of scientific patriotism, for like them Darwin also saw 
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other agents than selection that made for modification and 
descent. And so my theory, perhaps, wears cpiite through and 
should go to the rag-bag. 

The latest conspicuous exposition of the English neo-Darwin- 
ian point of view is that embodied in Professor Poulton's "Es- 
says on Evolution" (1908, Oxford). Not that the essays them- 
selves are "latest," for their various dates cover the decade 
between 1896 and 1906, but they are put out now, with revisions 
and some additions, as the expression of the distinguished au- 
thor's present point of view. This is clearly and strongly that 
of a neo-Darwinian, a thoroughgoing Selectionist. 

The most important and interesting parts of the book are 
certainly those in which the author exposes the facts and theories 
of insect mimicry and uses them for argument. These facts 
and theories are not only the field in which Professor Poulton 
is especially at home — a field, indeed, which he practically owns 
— but are also the field in which lie some of the most potent 
testimony for the deification of selection. "Weismann and other 
neo-Darwinians have never overlooked the stumbling block to 
Lamarckians and orthogenesists that protective resemblance, 
warning colors and mimicry constitute, but Professor Poulton 
with his immense resources of personal knowledge in this field 
makes to the same end, far more effective use of the facts. The 
least pleasing and, for that matter, least profitable part of the 
book to its readers is the polemic introduction, far too bitter and 
personal, discussing "mutation, Mendelism and natural selec- 
tion." It mars the book. 

The essays cover a wide range of subjects: "The age of the 
earth"; "the definition of species"; " Huxley and selection," 
in which is maintained the surprising thesis that the great 
champion of Darwin "was at no time a convinced believer in 
the theory he protected"; "a remarkable anticipation of modern 
views on evolution," in which Weismann 's arguments against 
the inheritance of acquired characters are shown to have been 
in rather full measure advanced by James Cowles Prichard, the 
English anthropologist, in 1826; "theories of heredity," 
"theories of evolution," and, most extensively and importantly, 
the facts and theories of insect mimicry. The exposition of 
these in the last three chapters and special index, is not only 
most fascinating and stimulating reading but it will serve until 
we can have the author's promised more extended treatment 
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in a future book as the latest authoritative exposition of the 
subject. The book is completed by an amazing analytical index 
of eighty-three pages, one sixth of the whole book. No reviewer 
will ever be able to taunt Professor Poulton with that too 
familiar, "we regret to note the insufficiency of the index." 

Finally an entomologist may be pardoned for "pointing with 
pride," in connection with this book to the splendid work for 
evolution and general biology that the insects have achieved, 
in the tireless and skillful hands of Professor Poulton. They 
have painted a wonderful picture in colors of the possibilities 
of adaptation and the marvelous capacity of selection — or some 
other factor. For the moment selection has all the best of the 
presumption, but this may depend in considerable measure on 
its great good fortune in the strength of its champion. There is 
certainly no gainsaying this strength. Professor Poluton, en- 
trenched in his special field of insect bionomics, is perhaps the 
most serious antagonist that the neo-Lamarckians have to face. 

Of somewhat different point of view, and wholly different 
type, is the other book of Darwinian upholding, which I have 
at the moment under my eyes. In 1899 Ludwig Plate of the 
Berlin Landwirthschaftliche Hochschule delivered an address 
at the meeting of the Deutsche Zoologische Gesellschaft in Ham- 
burg, which was printed in the proceedings of the society under 
the title "Uber die Bedeutung dcs Darwin' schen Seleciions- 
prinzips." This address both as spoken and printed attracted 
much attention and the demand for it induced Professor Plate 
to expand and reprint it in book form in 1903. The admirable 
comprehensiveness of the discussion in the new form still fur- 
ther increased the interest and demand, as a result of which we 
have now a revised and still more expanded third edition of 
nearly 500 pages (twice the size of the second edition) under 
the title: " Selectionsprinzip und Probleme der Artbildung, " 
with the subtitle "Bin Handbuch des Darwinismus" (1908, 
Engelmann, Leipzig). The author in the meantime has been 
made a professor of zoology in the University of Berlin as well 
as in the Landwirthschaftliche Hochschule. 

Plate is an able friend and defender of selection, but his point 
of view is not that of Poulton. The Englishman holds rigidly 
to the neo-Darwinian anti-Lamarckism : the German takes the 
real standpoint of Darwin, he calls on the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters to aid selection in its evolutionary task. He 
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fights Weismanism in almost all of its aspects: panmixia, ger- 
minal selection, AUmacJit of selection. He resists also any 
serious encroaching of the mutation theory in the province of 
species-forming- and adaptation. His detailed account and rea- 
soned criticism of De Vries's famous theory are admirable. 
Isolation, especially those forms of it which may be classified 
under the general head of "Biologic 'isolation," is treated in 
extenso. In this connection Plate opposes those statements of 
Wagner and D. S. Jordan, which claim that new species do not 
arise, or do so only very rarely, in the same geographic range. 
He refers to the hundred Gammarus species in Lake Baikal, the 
numerous Cladoceran species of Bijthotrephcs in the Caspian 
Sea, and the eighty or more chromicl kinds in Lake Tanganyika, 
as examples of nearly related forms that have long inhabited 
the same limited region and yet among which evolution has 
steadily gone forward. He discusses the old question of the 
inheritance of acquired characters in a new way, and those 
pages in which he explains and justifies his admission of the 
logical necessity of such an inheritance to explain certain types 
of adaptation constitute one of the most important parts of the 
book. His treatment of the Darwinian theory of sexual selec- 
tion and candid admission of its weaknesses is another ad- 
mirable instance of the broad-mindedness of this Darwinian 
champion. Finally his account of the objections to selection and 
their refutation or recognition as partly valid is simply com- 
plete, as is his consideration of the species-forming theories 
auxiliary to selection. 

But this fugue of praise grows monotonous, and yet it is hard 
to introduce any new measure. Perhaps the sparse scattering 
of pictures may be criticized as being far too meager if illustra- 
tion was really needed, and easy reading of the text is a little 
interfered with by the introduction of date and page references 
into the lines; but these are trifles. The book is excellent ar- 
ranged both for logical sequence of presentation and for easy 
reference to any particular phase or topic of the wide subject 
treated. Professor Plate's acquaintanceship with the active 
work now going on along the various lines of evolution study 
and with the literature of the whole subject is manifestly nearly 
exhaustive. It is especially pleasant to note his generous recog- 
nition of American work. 

V. L. K. 
Paris, March, 1909. 



